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to the excessive strength of governments supported
by military force. They demanded that conscription
should be abolished; they protested against the
rigour of the military code, and held that federation
would cure Spain of her two most inveterate evils,
the military pronunciamento and the mania for public
employment. Details were foreign to their habits,
and they had not passed beyond the vaguest and
most splendid generalities when the sudden resigna-
tion of the Savoyard King made them the arbiters
of Spain.4

Ever since the union of Aragon and Castile, the
spirit of separation has been strong in the Spanish
peninsula. The old nationalities have been obliterated
neither by the imposing dignity of Castilian letters, nor
yet by the levelling action of the Castilian sovereigns.
The Basque, the Catalan, the Galician preserves his
ancient language, cherishes his ancient customs, and
views with jealous eye the ascendency and encroach-
ments of Madrid. In the declining years of Isabella's
reign this proud and independent posture had been
encouraged by the weakness of the crown and by the
federal propaganda of the politicians. The country
was sick of taxes, of wars, of conscription, and believed
that these plagues would disappear if only the meddle-
some gentlemen from Madrid could be sent about their
business. Active poisons mingled in the great seaport
towns with innocent hallucinations. The Internationale
was at work spreading the principles of the French
Commune broadcast among the artisans and teaching
them to clutch at every description of wild remedy
for social evils. The consequence was that no sooner
was the republic proclaimed in Madrid than a frenzy
of revolutionary excitement swept through the